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E FORMS OF LYRIC | VERSE. 


Every poet who has a a rhyming dictionary 
is familiar with the feet of his verse, if not the 
basic principles of art. Most of us learned at 
school that an iamb was a metrical foot of two 
syllables with the accent on the second; a 
troche, a foot of two syllables with the accent 
on the first; an anapest, a foot of three sylla- 
bles with the accent on the first; a dactyl, a 
foot of three syllables with the accent on the 
third; and a spondee, a foot of two syllables 
equally accented or not accented at all. We 
also learned that trimeter was a line of three 
feet; tetrameter, a line of four feet; pen- 
tameter, a line of five feet; and hexameter, a 
line of six feet —iambic, trochaic, dactylic, 
anapestic, or spondaic, as the case might be, 
though the true hexameter consists always of 
dactyls and spondees. 

With these as tools, not forgetting the rhym- 
ing dictionary, the poet practises his art, many 
times without knowing that the form of his 
verse should depend upon his subject. The 





stately hexameter and the difficult sonnet form 
are fitted only for serious verse. Four feet 
to the measure make a light and tripping 
movement which may often be sold to a funny 
paper if the editor needs it to fill out the page. 
There is always scope for fancy in the arrange- 
ment of verse, and happy is he who invents a 
new rhyme method, but it is not in good taste 
to tamper with established forms. 

Nearly all of our verse forms are of French 
origin. The sonnet comes to us from Italy, 
and the Spenserian stanza from England, but 
the Ballade, Double Ballade, Chant Royale, 
Kyrielle, Pantoum, Rondeau, Rondeau Re- 
doublé, Rondel, Rondelet, Roundel, Sestina, 
Triolet, Villanelle, Virelai, and Sicilian Octave 
are all French forms, and many of them are 
very old. 

The strict Italian type of sonnet is by far 
the finest form, and Shakespeare’s couplet at 
the end destroys the majesty of the lines. 
Spenser’s experiments with the sonnet also 
weakened rather than strengthened the form. 

The perfect sonnet consists of fourteen lines 
of iambic pentameter, subdivided into an oc- 
tave and a sestet. It contains one, and only 
one, mood, idea, or emotion, introduced in the 
first quatrain, explained in the second, which 
ends ina full point, and carried to confirma- 
tion and conclusion in the two tercets which 
make up the sestet. Contrasted rhymes must 
not play on the same vowel, and there must be 
no pauses in the lines. The normal pauses 
come at the end of the first quatrain, at the end 
of the second, the end of the first tercet, and 
the end of the sonnet. A comma may be used 
anywhere, but a perfect sonnet will have no 
period, save at the end of the octave and the 
end of the sestet. Semicolons or dashes are 
used at the end of the first quatrain and the 
first tercet. Sonnet rhymes, also, must play 
upon different vowels, according to the strict 
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interpretation of the form. If the rhyming 
words of the octave turn upon “a” and “0,” 
they must not be used in the sestet, and so on, 
through endless variations. 

Except for the repetition of the “e” vowel 
in the sestet rhymes, which perhaps is unavoid- 
able, the second of the two sonnets prefixed 
to the Purgatorio is absolutely perfect: — 

** With snow-white veil and garments as of flame 

She stands before thee, who so long ago 

Filled thy young heart with passion and the woe 
From which thy song in all its splendors came ; 
And while with stern rebuke she speaks thy name, 

The ice about thy heart melts as the snow 

On mountain height, and in swift overflow 
Comes gushing from thy lips in sobs of shame 


Thou makest full confession, and a gleam 
As of the dawn on some dark forest cast 
Seems on thy lifted forehead to increase ; 
Lethe and Eunoe —the remembered cream 
And the forgotten sorrow — bring at last 
That perfect pardon which is perfect peace.” 


1221-1221-345-345 is the accepted rhyming 
standard, although 1221-1221-34-24-34 ard 
1221-1221-345-435 are also technically correct. 
Shakespeare’s form was 12-12-34-34-56-56-77, 
and Spenser’s Amoretti are written 1 2-12-23-23- 
34-3455: 
The Spenserian stanza is written in iambic 
pentameter, 12-12-23-23, as: — 
** Eftsoones they heard a most melodious sound 
Of all that mote delight a daintie eare 
Such as.at once might not on living ground 
Save in this Paradise be heard elsewhere. 
Right hard it was.for wight which did not heare 
To read what manner musicke that mote bee 
For all that pleasing is to living eare 
Was there consorted in one harmonee; 
3irdes, voices, instruments, windes, waters, all agree.”’ 
The Ballade is written in iambic or trochaic 
tetrameter,and the rhyme method is 12-12-23-23. 
This is repeated in the two stanzas following, 
the rhymes being mutual, or interchangeable, 
and the Envoy, which usually begins with the 
word “ Prince,” consists of four lines, 22-33 or 
25-23. The double Ballade contains six stanzas, 
rhymes interchangeable, the rhyme form being 
the same, and the Envoy containing four lines, 
in the 23-23 rhyme form. Swinburne used 
iambic hexameter in a double Ballade. 
The Chant Royale is the most difficult form 
we have. It consists of five verses and an en- 
voy, in iambic pentameter; the last line of each 


verse and of the envoy is the same, and the 
rhymes are all interchangeable. The form is 
12-12-33-44-45-45, followed by four stanzas re- 
peating the rhymes in exactly the same form. 
The envoy has seven lines, also interchange- 
able, 33-445-45. Rhyme I occurs ten times ; 2, 
ten times; 3, twelve times; 4, eighteen times; 
and 5, twelve times. It is said that he who 
writes one Chant Royale is forever master of 
the sonnet. 

The Kyrielle is written in iambic tetrameter, 
and there may be three, five, eight, or ten 
verses, the last line of each being the same. 
The rhymes are the same in each verse, and 
the rhyme method is 11-22. It isa tiresome 
and difficult form. 

In the Pantoum, the lines themselves are re- 
peated. Itis written iniambic tetrameter, four 
lines to the verse, the rhyme method being 12- 
12. In the second verse, the second line of 
the first verse becomes the first line, and the 
last line of the first verse becomes the third 
This is continued throughout the ten 
verses, each borrowing two lines from its pre 


line. 


decessor. 

The Rondeau Redoublé consists of six verses 
of four lines each, the first two feet of the first 
line being repeated in a separate line at the 
end of the poem, and the rhymes being inter- 
changeable. The lines are also repeated. The 
The last line of the 
second verse is the same as the first line of 
the rirst verse, the last line of the third is the 
second line of the first, the last line of the 
fourth is the third line of the first, the last line 
of the fifth is the last line of the first verse- 
The sixth verse has no repetition except the 
first two feet of the first verse ina line added 
to the complete verse — usually the title. 

The Sicilian Octave is a dainty form in 
iambic pentameter, and consists of eight lines, 
as its name implies. The rhyme method is 12- 
2-12-12. 

In the Rondel, the rhymes are interchange- 
able, and the first two lines are also the last 
two of the first eight and the last two lines of 
the poem —1n other words, the first two lines 
are repeated at the end of the octave and ses- 
tet. The rhyme method is 1221-1212—122I11. 
Lines of three, four, or five feet may be used. 


rhyme method is 12-12. 
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The form of the Rondelet can best} be tex- 
plained by the poem itself: — 
‘* The summer’s gone — how did it go? 
And where has gone the dogwood’s show ? 
The air is sharp upon the hill 
And with a tinkle sharp and chill 


The icy little brooklets flow — 
What is it in the season, though, 
Brings back the days of old, and so 
Sets Memory recalling still 
The summer’s gone? 


Why are my days so dark, for lo 
The maples with fresh glory glow ; 
Fair shimmering mists the valleys fill 
The keen air sets the blood a-thrill ; 
Ah, now that you are gone, I know 
The summer’s gone! ”’ 

Lines of three or five feet may also be used. 

In a Roundel, the title, the first two feet of 
the first line, the last line of the first verse, and 
the last line of the poem are all the same. The 
rhyme method is 1212-212-1212. The rhymes 
are interchangeable. 

A Sestina consists of six verses of iambic 
pentameter, and the rhymes are interchange- 
able, the same words being used throughout 
as rhymes. The rhyme method is 12-12-12. 
The second verse isa reversal of the order, 
though the words are the same, 21-21-21. At 
the end there are three lines as an envoy, 212. 

The triolet is a familiar form, using two, 
three, or four feet to the line. The rhyme 
method is 12-1112-12. The first, fourth, and 
seventh lines are the same, as also the second 
and eighth. 

The Villanelle consists of six verses of three 
lines each, in iambic or trochaic tetrameter, 


the rhymes being interchangeable and certain 
lines repeated. The rhyme method is 121, the 
second verse, 212, then 121 again. The end of 
the second verse is the first line of the first, the 
end of the third the last line of the first, the 
end of the fourth is the first line of the first 
verse, the end of the fifth is the last line of the 
first verse, and the end of the sixth is the first 
line of the first verse, with the last line of the 
first verse repeated immediately after it. 

The Virelai, on account of its difficulty, is 
seldom written. It consists of nine verses of 
nine lines each, written in iambic tetrameter, 
and with certain rhymes repeated. The 
rhymes are the same all through the first two 
verses, but the positions are changed, and a 
new word is introduced. The rhyme method 
is 112-112-111. In the second verse, rhyme 2 
takes the place of rhyme 1, as 221-221-222, but 
rhyme 2, in the second verse, is a new word, 
though rhyming with rhyme 2 in the first 
verse. 

Any one who does not wish to follow the 
beaten path may construct his own forms, 
avoiding always the eight-line verse of trochaic 
tetrameter, alternate lines rhyming, which has 
been done to death. Iambic tetrameter has 
dignity, and iambic pentameter has majesty, 
but trochaic tetrameter has worn the same old 
clothes far too long. A musical ear will en- 
able one to tell exactly where his line is rough, 
and, oftentimes, the difference between trash 
and art is a simple matter of two or three 


synonymous words. Myrtle Reed. 
Cuicaco, I). 





A LITTLE TALK ABOUT SONG-WRITING. 


From the fact that Music appeals to the 
emotions in a more direct manner than Poetry, 
there are more people friendly with her than 
with her more deliberate sister, Poetry. Some 
prose-poet once said: “ Music is Love in search 
of a word.” That “word” is Poetry, and when 
they find each other, all is said. 

Cowen, the English composer, was complain- 
ing of late that there is a greatfdearth of mu- 















sical poets. True — but there is a far greater 
dearth of poetic musicians. I would recom- 
mend, most emphatically, for every school in this 
broad land, that a certain portion of time be set 
apart each week—each day were better — for 
the memorizing of the best dramatic and lyric 
poems, classic and modern. The average man 
and woman does not recognize a poem when 
he or she hears one. Many singers before the 
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public to-day cannot phrase a song with any 
idea whatever of bringing out the beauty of the 
words. What exquisite pleasure to listen to a 
singer who feels the value of both words and 
music! 

It is not enough for us to be musicians only. 
we must be men and women of general infor- 


mation, of liberal education—we must be men 
. 


and women of culture. 

A composer who writes very good things 
picked up my volume of Mrs. Browning’s 
poems not long ago, and after glancing care- 
lessly at one or two of the Sonnets from the 
Portuguese, returned the book with the re- 
mark: “Is this woman any relation of Robert 
Browning?” 

“No blood relation, merely his wife,”’ quoth 
I, wanting both to laugh and cry. 

Take, for example, the study of the Sonnet, 
the highest form of verse. The study of the 
Sonnet alone would be, in my opinion, far more 
uplifting and interesting than that maddening 
daily wrestle with algebraical problems which 
our schools insist upon, indiscriminately, 
whether a pupil has a natural inclination to 
mathematics or not. The minds of scholars 
who detest the higher mathematics may be 
quite as well disciplined by the study of Latin, 
Greek, German, French, and poetry. Mathe- 
matics and a marked love of music and poetry 
rarely go hand in hand. When I speak of 
poetry, I do not mean those atrocious “selec- 
tions” that have far too long been the text- 
books of the average elocutionist — the product 
of so-called Schools of Oratory. I mean the 
best anthologies made by the poets qualified 
for such work. 

When you shall have studied instrumental 
music for many years, then make a conscien- 
tious study of the songs of Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Franz, and Larsen. ‘When some day 
you feel an overwhelming desire to create a 
song, choose a refined lyric. If you are gifted, 
perchance, with the power to create in poetry 
as well as melody, then get down on your knees 
and thank God, for you are indeed blest. Be 
humble, and, I charge you, esteem your gift as 
a trust of ineffable sacredness—for you need 
envy no creature. The lyric should inspire 
love at first sight. Your melody leaps to greet 
it warmly. They are to be lovers, nay — more 


than this, they are to be married lovers, as 
congenial at every point as were Robert and 
Elizabeth Browning. 

A simple ballad can move a multitude, but — 
it must be perfect of its kind. Do not always 
seek in the open, i. e., the magazine, for a poem. 
Very often you'll find a dear little violet of a 
poem, a perfect heart-breaker, down in the 
corner of an over-crowded newspaper. And 
sometimes — the pathos of it— you can never, 
though you hunt for years, find the name of 
him who wrote it. 

If you have within you the sense of poetry, 
no one will need to select for you. A well- 
known man composer wrote to me recently: 
“I don’t see where you find so many good 
poems.” I find them because I know the dea: 
nooks where they are born. I find them be- 
cause I search always by the light of enthu- 
siasm and love. And, after all, without this 
light we would even pass by the delicate flow- 
ers that spring for us in the spiritual world—- 
too often trodden under foot, unrecognized unti! 
too late! Natural gift may produce a rhyme- 
ster, but he is not invariably a poet any more 
than arag-timer is a cultivated musician. He 
is simply a tunester,and very often in this 
confusing day, I find the tunester is the bette: 
fellow of the two. One of the pleasant ex; 
riences of the person who has written a su 
cessful song or two is the weekly deluge of 
poems (!) from poetasters ranging from the 
missionary in India to the school-girl in Skow- 
hegan. 

The refrain of alullaby which came to me 
the other day from the far West was: — 

The go« 


Sweetheart, angels 


se flew east and the gander flew west 
will tell you the rest 
While you go to sleep on Mother’s breast.’ 

In “ Vesty of the Basins” we are told bya 
lovable old deacon in prayer-meeting that “a 
good disposition” is the main thing requisite 
to startup atune. This advice if followed too 
literally by the poet or the singer might eventu- 
ally lose him his audience. 

If your taste runs to serious love-ballads 
with the thrilling, human touch in them, the 
warmly personal note —cultivate just that line 
assiduously, because in your hand you hold the 
key to the great human heart all the world 
over. Concentrate yourself, body, heart, and 
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soul, upon the making your song a beautiful 
thing. Say to yourself: “1 want this song to be 
the friend of all the ages.” If your thoughts 
are white, your motives unselfish, you may 
hear your song in heaven one day, interpreted 
with a perfect appreciation of all the joy and 
all the grief you may have infused into it. If 
you can only see the stars on nights when for 
the world they do not shine; if you can sud- 
denly hear the whisper of Spring's sandals 
when she comes, undreamed-of by others, to 
wake the crocus; if you feel a sudden aching 
‘neath the lids because the shadow of a bird 
falls athwart the window of your sick-room; if 
you, all your days, long to catch all lonely, suf- 
fering things to your breast for shelter — you 
are a poet, and you will write for the mere joy 
of creation and self-expression. You will give 
such happy expression to what you think and 
feel that you will have it in your power to en- 
rich the multitude of less gifted persons with 
those precious trophies which they could never 
win for themselves. 

Spend hours on hours at the piano or organ 
humming your melody —giving it every con- 
ceivable fascinating touch for an accompani- 
ment. Your poem and your melody are lovers, 
your accompaniment must be the priest who 
marries them—though in many instances it 
would seem the reverse is true. Nine-tenths 
of the songs by men whose knowledge of the 
study of harmony is unquestioned are wretch- 
edly unmusical things because so many men 
lack imagination to soften the hard corners in 
their irreproachably correct accompaniments. 
They are so conventional they bore you. 
George Eliot in describing a person of their 
sort exclaims: “A wrinkle in his glove would 
have beenarelief!’’ Here, at this point,isa 
chance for woman to s‘iine. She has a richer, 
and more musical play at fancy, a nimble in- 
telligence, a warm sympathy. Haweis says: 
“To accompany well you must not only bea 
good musician, but you must be mesmeric, 
sympathetic, intuitive.” So remember that no 
one can possibly be all these fine things in 
playing a dull, conventional accompaniment. 
Think while making your accompaniment, just 
as when you are playing one, of the sézger. 
Make her pleasantly conscious that you are 


there, yet always keep “to heel.” Chadwick's 
accompaniments are very beautiful. Mrs. 
Brach thinks far more of the piano than of the 
singer, but the same was said of Wagner! A 
good model for any American composer in the 
matter of accompaniments is Ethelbert Nevin 
—peace to his soul. Nevin is the greatest 
melodist of them all. I always associate Nevin 
with this quotation: “ Harmony is a beautiful 
problem of which melody is the solution.” 

Lose no opportunity to talk with singers— 
men aad women. Ascertain their vocal ranges, 
and do not make the grave mistake of placing 
the wrong word or syllable ona very high note, 
for several well-known male composers offend 
on this point, and wonder why a certain other- 
wise well-written song is a failure. It is the 
very best education possible to discuss these 
points with singers. They are not always ac- 
cessible, but when you have found them they 
aren't a bit shy, and they love to talk of their 
own voices, for the singer’s voice is the singer’s 
baby, and each one thinks her own, of course, 
the finest going. If you desire to be invited a 
second time, have tact, and do not—if you 
value your future—become frenzied to one 
soprano about the merits of another! The 
same rule applies to tenors, only more so. 
The most malignant cases of self-consumption 
by conceit are invariably to be found in the 
very small tenor with the big voice. Say noth- 
ing of yourseif to these, just listen. 

You may not know that the very greatest 
artists like to have a song dedicated to them — 
and, if it be worth the singing they will give 
that special number a “heap of doing” over 
better numbers on their program. And a truly 
great artist will ask you, very simply, if you 
have any suggestions to make as to its inter- 
pretation. This is the moment of your life 
when you are undecided whether to faint or 
laugh. 

Never use your talents triflingly. Of Tenny- 
son, the faultless poet, it is said: ‘“ His sense 
of the divine service of this gift was almost 
awful to him, since he felt that every word of 
his should be consecrated to the service of 
Him who had touched his lips with that fire 
of heaven which was to enable him to speak in 


God’s name to his age.” Kate Vannah. 
GARDINER, Me. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. i 

7 . * 

All editors see frequent evidence that many 
verse writers do not know the rule regarding 
the indentation of poetry. The rule is simple: 
Lines that rhyme should be indented equally; 
that is, should begin at the same distance from 
the left-hand margin of the paper. The rule 
applies whether the lines are together, as in 
couplets, or are separated by one or more lines 


ending with other rhymes. In making manu- 
script the verse-writer should always indent his 
lines according to this rule, so that they will be 
in the manuscript as they will be in print. If 
he—or she — fails to do so, the easiest way 
for the editor to indicate to the compositor how 
the lines should be indented is to mark a small 
square —like that used in proofreading to in- 
dicate an em quad—before each line to be 
indented. If a line should be indented more 
than one em, this may be indicated by making 
the square an oblong divided by perpendicular 
lines into spaces to indicate the number of ems 
the compositor should indent the line. 


cm 
* * 


The boy or girl of no more than grammar school education 
who can speak their own language grammatically is a rarity.— 
New York Evening Post. 

This will do to go with the rule once pub- 
lished in a Rhetoric: — 

Never use a preposition to end a sentence with. 


- 
2 * 


Some time ago a correspondent of THE 
WRITER criticised the announcement in Com- 
fort of the methods of the editor in dealing 
with contributors. The announcement in 
Comfort now reads: — 

To ConrrisuTors: All literary contributions should be 
accompanied by stamped and addressed envelopes for their 


return in case they are not available. Manuscripts should not 
be rolled. 


That is as it should be. 


* 
* 7 


The extracts from the article on cartoon 
drawing reprinted in this number of Tui 
WRITER are no less interesting to newspaper 
writers than to would-be artists, because many 
of the suggestions made apply to editorial 
writing as well as to cartooning. A cartoon is 
a graphic editorial, and the rules that govern 
it govern also the writing of all editorials — 
particularly paragraphs. 


* 
* - 


If you have written something in copy that 
you are particular to have printed just as you 
have written it, you may easily instruct the 
compositor to “follow copy” by making a line 
of dots underneath the letter, or word, or words 
in question. Such a line of dots under a word 
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calls the attention of the compositor particu- 
larly to it, and warns him that he must be care- 
ful to set it exactly as it is written, even though 
at first glance it seems wrong. This device is 
particularly useful to newspaper paragraphers 
making puns, or to careful writers who wish to 
have Lilian spelled with only one “1,” or Mac- 
pherson without a capital“ P.” It is also use. 
ful in distinguishing such similar words as 
“therefor”? and “therefore,” which are fre- 
quently confounded. W. H. H. 


~~ 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


In his recent brochure on Zola, M. Faguet, 
of the Académie Francaise, says: “ Zola began 
to write too soon. Every man who writes be- 
fore he is thirty, and who does not devote the 
golden age of his life—from the twentieth 
year to the thirtieth—to reading, observing, 
and thinking, without writing a line, runs the 
risk of having no brain and of being but a 
journeyman author. There are some excep- 
tions, but they are rare.” 











Dialect tempered with slang is an admirable 
medium of communication between persons 
who have nothing to say and persons who 
would not care for anything properly said. — 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, in the August Century. 


> 





WRITING SENSATIONAL STORIES. 


The task of putting into readable shape 
stirring tales about Jesse James, Alkali Pete, 
Gentleman Jim, Wild Bill, the Gold King, the 
Boy Detective, and other heroes whose exploits 
thrill small boys, is not done by writers of the 
same heroic and fire eating type as the charac- 
ters portrayed. Men who write such stories 
need principally a fertile imagination, a ca- 
pacity for hard work and the ability to turn 
out thousands of words of readable stuff a day, 
to make them successful. 

They have never rescued imperilled maidens, 
tracked Indians and murderers over deserts and 
mountain trails, or recovered lost fortunes. 
Many of them have never seen a live Indian or 
a cowboy, have a bare speaking acquaintance 
with the detectives at headquarters and carry 
no six-shooters in their back pockets. 





More than one dime novel publishing firm 
has made a fortune at the business of providing 
literature for Young America, and that in the 
days when they paid a writer from $75 to $250 
fora story. Things are done differently now. 

Each dime novel publishing house employs 
a staff of writers, who receive a regular salary. 
Besides the staff of regular contributors, per- 
sons who can furnish a large amount of copy 
every week, each publishing house has a list of 
workers whocan write a story to order and at 
short notice. When aregular writer falls ill or 
takes a vacation,or when some special event hap- 
pens which makes a foundation for a plot for a 
popular novel, one of these special writers is 
communicated with and is ordered to dash off 
a story on three or four days’ notice. Inspira- 
tion forms a small part of the dime novel 
writer’s stock in trade, for nearly all his stories 
are written to order. In these cases a writer 
follows a plot suggested by the publisher and 
does not even select the title. 

Stories of sensational crime or adventure in 
the daily newspapers that offer a possibility of 
being dressed up into an interesting boys’ story 
are eagerly seized upon by the publishers as 
the subjects for a novel. This is particularly 
true if the incident is of national interest. 

A few years ago a producer of this class of 
literature made a record for himself in the way 
of rapid production, writing 40,000 words of 
copy in thirty-six hours. To do this he was 
compelled to go without much sleep and to 
take his meals in bites between sentences. 

The necessity for such rapid work arose 
over an incident in the South American city 
where several sailors from the United States 
cruiser Baltimore were attacked in the streets 
by a mob. Through the industry of this 
trained writer his publishers were able to put 
on sale two days after news of the event 
reached New York a story in which the mur- 
dered boatswain’s mate of the cruiser was the 
hero. 

When Admiral Dewey won his victory in 
Manila Harbor, there were a score of stories, 
in which that battle formed the chief event, on 
the news-stands within a week. And so it 
goes. A disastrous railroad wreck, a thrilling 
escape from death, a national catastronhe — 
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all furnish material for the dime-novel writer. 

Many people who denounce such fiction as 
wholly bad may not know that the publishers 
will not allow a suggestive sentence or a line 
in the stories or a word that any boy or girl 
might not read. The heroes may perform 
som: rather remarkable exploits and exter- 
minate a good many bad people, but it is gen- 
erally an outdoor life the writers tell about, 
the heroes are self-reliant men or boys, and 
the bad people who get killed deserve it. The 
moral of the stories must be good. Virtue 
always triumphs and vice is overthrown. 

Said a successful writer of boys’ stories the 
other day : — 

* We writers of dime novels do not attempt 
a polished style of English, as a rule, and the 
pages we write are rarely re-read or edited by 
ourselves. The publishers want action, plot, 
incident, dialogue, and thrilling situations. 

“In order to write successful dime novels 
the author must possess at least superficial 
knowledge of a great variety of subjects. He 
must be able to depict life in the slums of a 
great city, or the free, roving existence of the 
cowboy on the Western plains; he must Iay 
his scenes in Cuba or the Philippines without 
making any material error in the descriptive 
sections. 

“ That the plot and incidents must be plaus- 
ible is a rigid rule. No matter how improb- 
able the deeds of the hero seem, the author 
must be sure that what he does is not abso- 
lutely impossible or absurd. If Brandywine 
Pete scalps an Indian in the Black Hills in the 
morning and cleans out a faro bank in Dead- 
wood at night, the story must explain satis- 
factorily how he made the journey from one 
point to the other in the time specified.” 

It ofteu happens that the dime novel writer 
must take up a character created by another 
individual and carry this hero along through 
new adventures without changing his habits or 
permitting him to repeat himself in any of his 
daring deeds. One central figure is often 
carried along through twenty or thirty num- 
bers of a library, and while the same name 
may appear on the title page of each separate 
story, a dozen different authors may have con- 
tributed to the series, each one taking up the 








thread of the story where his predecessor left 
off. This is considered hard work, but is one 
of the things that come to the professional 
dime-novel writer. 

“A publisher who had created a romantic 
Western adventurer with a name that proved 
popular with the boys contracted with one of his 
weekly writers for a series of twenty stories,” 
said the man quoted from above. “The 
writer worked industriously for thirty-two 
weeks, getting outa complete story bi-monthly, 
when he was taken ill. 

“The publisher was in a quandary, but laid 
the case before one of his special writers, who 
arranged to take up the work where the othe: 
left off and carry on the central characters un- 
changed. This man was employed in the day 
time, and could give only his nights and one 
day a week to the extra work. 

“In order to prevent any discrepancies in 
the stories, he had to read up what the original 
writer had written about the characters. He 
did this and wrote four novels of 40,coo words 
each in twenty days without interfering with 
his regular work. The stories were dictated 
to a stenographer, and were thus written at the 
rate of 2,000 words an hour.” 

It is said that regular writers of dime novels, 
men who do no other kinds of work, are able 
to produce a story of from 40,000 to 50,00¢ 
words a week, and to keep it up for six months 
in the year. The writer cannot attempt to 
think out his plot and arrange the events in 
the hero’s life before sitting down to write, as 
that would take too long. Instead, he must 
be able to take a title and plot and develop 
his story as he progresses.— New York 
Sun. 


ee ——— 


HOW CARTOONS ARE DRAWN. 





The work of a cartoonist differs essentially 
from that of other workers in art, in that he 
must have several qualifications besides the 
ability to draw. First, he should be able to 
draw well enough to express his ideas; sec- 
ondly, he should have a sense of humor; 
thirdly, he should have a fairly clear idea of 
what is happening in the world of politics, 
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society, and finance; fourthly, he should know 
something of the Bible, of history, of mythol- 
ogy: and, fifthly, he should have the ability to 
grasp the importance of a news item when he 
sees it, so that he may draw from it a logical 
idea that may be expressed clearly in a draw- 
ing. These various requirements are lost 
sight of by most beginners, who seem to feel 
that the ability to draw a man with a turned-up 
nose constitutes the chief requisite of a car- 
toonist. Many beginners in art aspire to be 
cartoonists because it looks so easy. They do 
not reckon with the other qualifications. They 
know that they can draw, and usually think 
that they have a keen sense of humor because 
fond relatives have informed them that certain 
of their drawings were “perfectly killing”; 
but it generally develops that they lack the 
other essentials. 

The mere ability to draw has about as much 
to do with making a successful cartoonist as 
the choice of stationery has to do with making 
a strong editorial. A very wretchedly drawn 
cartoon may express an idea so cleverly that the 
cartoon is immensely successful. In cartoon- 
ing, the excellence of the idea excuses all 
shortcomings in technique; and it happens 
often that an artist may make his cartoons so 
artistic that the humor and the idea are wholly 
submerged in the artistic quality of the draw- 
ing. If a cartoonist is a clever draftsman, 
very well; but he should realize that his work 
is to be judged by the idea and not by artistic 
standards. 

His drawing should have in it the spirit of 
caricature and his idea should be expressed 
simply and directly. Every part of the picture 
should strengthen the central idea and nothing 
should be added that would detract from it. 
When any one looks at the cartoon he should 
not think that here isa fine drawing, but that 
here is a cartoon pure and simple. If the car- 
toonist can do these things he is almost ready 
to begin drawing for the paper. 

Let us assume it is morning and the cartoon- 
ist must have a cartoon ready for the following 
day's paper. His first work is to evolve an idea, 
and in doing this he is influenced by several 
cardinal principles of journalism, paramount of 
which is the necessity of keeping a weather-eye 


. 


on the counting-room of the paper — which 
is to say, he must weigh carefully whether 
his cartoon will offend an advertiser or lose 
a subscriber. No humor that is likely to 
cut down the subscription list is humorous 
to the publisher of the paper — there- 
fore the artist must avoid subjects that are 
likely to reflect unpleasantly upon any race 
of people that happens to be largely repre- 
sented in the circulation lists or advertising 
columns. He is at liberty to lampoon Amerti- 
cans all he wishes, because Americans are a 
rather uncertain mass that lacks cohesion, but 
he must not hit the Irish, the Germans, the 
Jews, or the Swedes, all of whom may be found 
in the subscription list of the average American 
daily and all of whom are quick to resent any 
slur against their nationalities. The cartoonist 
is not required to be so considerate in his treat- 
ment of the French, the English, the Chinese, 
or the Turks, for the reason that these races 
are not so mumerously represented in the cir- 
culation books. It is a golden rule that when 
somebody must be lampooned, let that some- 
body be a distant foreigner who does n't take 
the paper. 

The cartoonist also learns that he must not 
make a cartoon that runs counter to the relig- 
ious principles of any church denomination, 
and that, for reasons of propriety, it is well to 
avoid any reference to the Deity and sacred 
Bible characters, as well as anything suggestive 
or vulgar, or anything horrifying in the way of 
human suffering. It is usually considered in 
bad taste to employ some great calamity, such 
as the Mont Pelée disaster, as a theme for a 
humorous cartoon, even though the cartoon 
may be intended to express an idea entirely 
foreign to the disaster itself. Another fixed 
rule is that the cartoonist shall not picture 
wives or children of national celebrities who 
may be before the public —and, in fact, never 
draw a woman in any way unless it be dis- 
tinctly complimentary. 

Suppose it is morning and there is not an 
idea anywhere in the world. The first move a 
cartoonist makes is to read the morning papers 
carefully, taking note of the news that is upper- 
most in the public mind. If conditions are 
such that everybody is interested in a ceriain 
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piece of news then the cartoonist endeavors 
to build a cartoon that treats of that sub- 
ject. Nearly every day brings forth one 
big piece of news that demands more attention 
than anything else before the public. One day 
it may be a great election; the next day it may 
be a war scare; the next day a notable speech ; 
the next day a widely-advertised prize-fight, 
and so on through an endless variety of 
changes. 

From the one dominating piece of news the 
cartoonist endeavors to derive his idea. Some- 
times it happens that there are other ideas 
suggested by news of slightly lesser interest, 
and so he carefully makes a note of them. By 
the time he has digested the papers he may 
have a half-dozen or more suggestions equally 
good —or poor, as the case maybe. One may 
be an idea that deals with a topic of broad 
national interest, another may appeal to that 
class of readers that is deeply interested in 
politics or legislation, still another may have the 
domestic interest that will appeal to women and 
children. It always is desirable to make a car- 
toon that will appeal directly to the greatest 
number, but, of course, this is not always prac- 
ticable. Cartoons that deal with subjects very 
close to home life have been found to be the 
most generally interesting, although it is not 
possible to draw these all the time. 

With his list of cartoon suggestions the car- 
toonist goes to the editor and submits them for 
his editorial approval, or else if he has dis- 
cretionary powers he selects himself the one 
that offers the greatest possibilities for a suc- 
cessful cartoon. 

It sometimes happens that there is not an 
idea suggested by the news and it may be late 
in the afternoon before one is evolved. A 
nervous cartoonist might become anxious as 
the hours passed unfruitfully, but there is 
always the cheering consolation that the car- 
toon will be drawn because it simply has to 
be, and in the recollection that oftentimes the 
eleventh-hour idea is one of the best. 

When the eleventh hour comes, however, 
and brings no idea, the cartoonist is obliged to 
“dig.” He looks at the date of the following 
day, and asks himself if it has any significance. 
Is it the anniversary of any notable historical 











event; is it the birthday of any of our country’s 
great, either dead or living; or is it of any par- 
ticular interest as to the weather, the length or 
shortness of the day, or of anything relating 
to fashions in dress? What is happening in 
Washington? What is the President doing? 
If he is doing nothing, then that in itself is 
noteworthy and might form the nucleus of a 
cartoon. All these things are canvassed 
fore and aft, up and down, inside and outside, 
until finally the giimmer of a suggestion beams 
through the clouds. 

If the subject that is selected admits of 
humorous treatment, the cartoonist handles it 
in that vein; if it does not, he handles it in a 
serious way. Broadly speaking, all cartoonists 
might be classified in two groups — the humor- 
ous and the serious. There are some subjects 
that should not be treated frivolously, and 
there are some evils that demand more sting- 
ing rebukes than can be given with ridicule or 
good-natured satire. A club in certain trying 
moments is more productive of unwholesome 
results than a reprimand. 

There is perhaps more to be avoided in 
drawing serious cartoons than there is in draw- 
ing humorous ones. Some serious cartoons 
are savage and venomous and doubtless do far 
more harm than good, for they cannot but 
create a feeling of sympathy for the persons 
whom they attack. They have an unpleasant 
effect upon the one who looks at them, and in 
doing so react against the attacking party. 
The cartoon that is charged with malice or 
venom might just as well be left undrawn, so 
far as any beneficial effect on the public goes. 
Another type of the serious cartoon is the one 
that appeals to class prejudices and strives to 


“arouse the passions of one element of society 


against another. This class of cartoons is dis- 
tinctly unwholesome. Take, for instance, the 
cartoon policy of representing capital as a de- 
vouring monster whose only purpose in life is 
to throttle the poor workingman. Such car- 
toons have no effect upon people who think, 
but in the minds of the ignorant they nourish 
a spirit of hostility to capital that is unde- 
sirable. 

The other school of cartooning is the one 
which strives to attain its end in a good- 
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natured way, eliminating the sting as much as 
possible. It is not so powerful or direct as the 
serious school, but a great deal of good results 
from its influence. It is insidious and sinks 
deep without one’s suspecting. The cartoons 
of this school “hit off” the existing evils and 
abuses with good-natured ridicule or satire, 
and, like the sugar-coated pill, are pleasant 
while you are taking them. 

Up to this point I have written chiefly of the 
creation of the idea and not of the manual 
labor of putting the cartoon on paper. When 
the cartoonist has his idea selected he “lays it 
out” roughly in tabloid form on a small piece 
of paper, so that when he begins the cartoon 
he knows exactly where he is going to place 
every figure and how he is going to illustrate 
his central idea. This being done, he care- 
fully draws it out in a much larger form on 
cardboard, usually two or three times the size 
it will be when it appears in print. Then, 
with black ink, he makes his drawing, cutting 
out everything that will not strengthen the 
idea. If the idea is a good one, there is lots 
of fun in drawing it, particularly if it is along 
the humorous line. Anatomical accuracy in 
drawing the figures is abandoned and every- 
thing reduced to simple forms. A correctly 
drawn figure is very seldom amusing; and 
also a figure that is too grotesquely drawn is 
often likely to be offensive. If the cartoonist 
desires to express surprise, incredulity, anger, 
joy, or any of the many changes of the human 
face, he does it boldly and without any attempt 
to be anatomically correct. He uses as little 
shading as possible, for the more he uses in a 
face, the further he gets away from making a 
funny picture. Any emotion can be shown in 
eight lines so convincingly that there can be 
no doubt as to whatisintended. The slightest 
turn of one or more of these lines will change 
gladness to misery. A few lines will suggest 
President Roosevelt so that no one could mis- 
take the intention even though the picture 
does not look like him. An old-fashioned plug 
hat and some straggly whiskers suggest Mr. 
Kruger, just as a military mustache and a hel- 
met suggest Kaiser Wilhelm. Instead of being 
portraits they are merely symbols that mean 
certain people—symbols which newspaper 


readers become familiar with and which never 
fail to suggest the people they stand for. The 
portrait of a man drawn carefully and true to 
life would look stiff and formal and would be 
completely lacking in humor and spontaneity. 
Brevity in drawing is the soul of humor in a 
cartoon. 

Just as certain symbols mean famous men, so 
other symbols stand for imaginary people. For 
instance, a fat man generously besprinkled 
with diamonds, gorgeously adorned with side- 
whiskers and a silk hat, is the symbol used to ex- 
press “capital” or “trust.” He is always 
corpulent, which is assumed to be indicative 
of wealth, especially when the corpulence is 
garnished with a few large diamonds. The 
latter are usually shown busily shooting out 
streams of radiance. It is not known why 
bankers and capitalists and rich men are rep- 
resented as wearing side-whiskers, but it is 
probable that the early American pioneer car- 
toonist used the elder Vanderbilt to typify great 
wealth. It may be remembered that these 
first very rich Americans wore side-whiskers, 
and that one, at least, expressed some disre- 
gard for the rights and feelings of the public 
in general. Later cartoonists stick to the type 
because the average reader has been trained to 


associate side-whiskers with great wealth. 


An anxious-looking man loaded down with 
bundles stands for a suburbanite; a man witha 
checked suit, a fierce overhanging black mus- 
tache, a huge diamond, and a gaudy hat tipped 
down over the eyes, stands for a gambler or 
a confidence man. By adding a horseshoe 
watch-charm the same man is changed to a 
race-track sport. Congressmen are symbolized 
by chin whiskers and slouch hats, although in 
real life you see few such men. Old maids 
always wear spectacles and ringlets; family 
men usually are wheeling a_baby-carriage, 
club-women are shown with high foreheads, 
contracted brows and ample avoirdupois. 
Uncle Sam is always the tall, gaunt gentleman 
with an old-fashioned beaver hat, a wisp of 
beard trimmed & la capricorn, and trousers a 
few inches too short. 

A cartoonist is seldom a good judge of what 
will strike the popular fancy. Frequently the 
drawing that he labors over and considers ex- 
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ceedingly successful will never bring forth a 
single word of commendation, whereas some 
little feature that he regards as inconsequential 
may appeal to popular favor with mighty force 
and unanimity.— Fohn 7. McCutcheon, in the 
Saturday Evening Post. 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 








Hermon Lee Ensign, whose story, “ Union 
Square Jim,” appeared in the Woman's Home 
Companion for July, was born in Pennsylvania 
in 1849. In his early boyhood he removed to 
the West and was a telegraph operator. When 
about twenty years old, he entered the Phillips 
Andover Academy in Massachusetts, intend- 
ing to study for the ministry, but his health 
failed him and he went to Chicago and was 
connected with the American Bridge Com- 
pany. Later he entered journalism with a 
paper called the AZ/ance, in which he was as- 
sociated with such men as Rev. Robert Collyer 
and Rev. David Swing. In 1881, Mr. Ensign 
removed to Rochester, N. Y., and in 1884 he 
went to New York City. He had meantime 
adopted advertising as his business, and was 
very successful in it until his death in 1899. 
He was a great lover of animals, especially of 
horses, and although he published little, he was 
constantly interested in literary matters, and 
wrote much. Besides “ Union Square Jim,” the 
Woman's -Home Companion has published 
three stories by him, “ Lady Lee,” “ Gentle- 
man Jack,” and “My Friend, the Elephant,” 
and a collection of his animal stories has been 
published by A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, 
under the title of “ Lady Lee.” 





Minnie Reid French, whose story, “ Cupid 
at Camp Meeting,” appeared in the National 
Magazine for July, is a native of West Virginia, 
her childhood having been spent in the beauti- 
ful valley of New River, which has been taken 
as the scene of a great many of her stories. 
Although only in her twenties, Mrs. French 
has been writing for a number of years, her 
first check for published work having been 
received at the age of sixteen. She is the 
author of a novel, “A Little Court of Yes- 
terday,” published a few years ago, which 











treats in a humorous but sympathetic manner 
the present status of the so called aristocracy 
of Virginia. She is now engaged in writing 
another novel of Southern character. 


Helen M. Givens, whose story, “In the 
Twinkling of an Eye,” was published in Short 
Stories for June, is a native of California, and 
has had some experience in newspaper work, 
having contributed a series of illustrated travel 
articles, collected during a European trip, to 
the San Francisco Chronicle, the Denver Re- 
publican, and other journals, in 1901 and 1902. 
Her first attempts in short-story writing were 
disposed of to syndicates, but of late she has 
had a number of stories accepted by the maga- 
zines, among others “An Arrested Reincarna- 
tion,” which the New Metropolitan will soon 
publish. 


S. H. Kemper, whose poem, “The Love of 
the Day’s Work,” appeared in AfcClure’s 
Magazine for July, is a railroad man, and 
writes only in such spare time as he can get 
from his business. He is a Virginian, the son 
of General Del Kemper, a distinguished Con- 
federate officer, and was with his father when 
he served as United States Consul at Amoy, 
China, during President Cleveland’s second 
administration. Mr. Kemper has had articles 
published in A/unsey’s Magazine, Everytody's 
Magazine, and McClure’s Magazine. 


Ewan Macpherson, whose story, “ The Lost 
April Twin,” appears in the New Metropolitan 
for August, was born in Jamaica, British West 
Indies, and came to this country in 1886. 
After spending some time in teaching, he ob- 
tained employment successively on three of 
the daily papers published in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and soon afterward had his first effort 
in fiction, “Two Graves,” published in Har- 
per’s Weekly. Since then he has had stories 
published by Harper's Monthly, Scribner's 
Magazine, Ainslee’s Magazine, the New York 
Evening Post, McClure’s Syndicate, and the 
R. H. Russell Syndicate. Two of Mr. Mac- 
pherson’s best stories were “ Cupid’s Ku-Klux,” 
published by the McClure Syndicate, and 
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“The Christmas Eddie Forgot Santa Claus,” 
published by the R. H. Russell Syndicate. 


Dorothy Lord Maltby, whose story, ‘“ White 
Orchids and Cypress,” is printed in Short 
Stories for August, lives in New Haven, the 
home of her ancestors since its founding. She 
began writing about a year and a half ago, and 
it was the impression made by various places 
she saw and people she met while spending 
several years abroad that gave her the idea of 
putting into print for others what she herself 
Her first article was a 


’ 


had enjoyed so much. 
sketch of “Good Friday in Menton,” which 
appeared in the Perry Magazine, and which 
was followed by several articles on the lives 
and works of the “Great Masters” of paint- 
ing, and sketches of different foreign places. 
Miss Maltby has written children’s stories, 
and “nature” articles for Birds and 
Nature, but “ White Orchids and Cypress” is 
her first story for adults. 
tialatrue story. The characters were drawn 


some 
It is in every essen- 


from life, which necessitated the changing of 


names of places, etc. The character of Reggie 


Fitzgerald was drawn from an Englishman 
who met his death while gallantly leading his 
men in the charge of Spion Kop. Miss Maltby 
also writes under a pseudonym, and has had 
very few rejected manuscripts, although she 
was wholly unknown when she began to write, 
and her success has been due to no “pull.” 
In the case of almost every rejected manu- 
script, there has been some kind little word 
written by the editor, either of encouragement 
or saying that the work was good. She now 
has a novelette nearly completed, “ Luigi, an 
American Gondolier,” a quiet little tale of a 
Venetian summer. 


Emily Huntington Miller, whose story, 
“Angelica’s Lover,” appeared in the Vew Eng- 
land Magazine for July, is a native of Con- 
necticut and comes of old Revolutionary stock. 
She was educated at Oberlin and has lived 
West since her marriage. She began writing 
for publication in her school days and has 
written a great deal, both prose and fiction. 
Her songs, “ Hang Up the Baby's Stocking,” 
“My Good-For-Nothing,” and “Song of the 
Bluebird,” have been published all over the 


world. For ten years she was editor of the 
Little Corporal, published in Chicago, which 
was afterward merged with S¢. Nicho/as. 
She has had nineteen books published, most 
of them for young people, and two volumes of 
poems, the latest, ‘“ From Avalon,” being pub- 
lished by A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago. 
Mrs. Miller was for seven years Dean of Wo- 
men in the Northwestern University in Evan- 
ston, Illinois, where she now lives. 


William Hamilton Osborne, whose 
“Shaughnessy and 


story, 
the Turnpike Toll,” is 
printed in the Cosmopolitan for August, is a 
busy New York lawyer, thirty years old, and 
does all his writing evenings at his home in 
Newark. He began to write in May, 1902, 
when he wrote a 4200-word bank story, which 
was accepted within ten days by A/unsey’s 
Magazine. Since then he has written 130 
short stories, of which 108 were accepted be- 
His work 
has been accepted by AlcClure’s Magazine, 
the New Metropolitan, Munsey’s Magazine, 
Pearson's Magazine, Frank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly, Success, the Cosmopolitan, the Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, the Argosy, the Red 
Book, McClure’s Newspaper Syndicate, the 
New York Sun, Herald, Press, Times supple- 
ment, andothers. He writes mostly stories of 
business, bank, and law, and has written more 


fore he had been writing a year. 


than twenty stories about swindlers, some of 
whom actually exist. “Shaughnessy and the 
Turnpike Toll” is based upon a bit of legisla- 
tion of a year or so ago, affecting the charte: 
to the turnpike which runs between Newark 
and New York, and which has always been a 
toll road with very heavy traffic. Mr. Osborne 
says he succeeds best with the stories that he 
writes at one sitting of about three hours and 
upon which he makes no after corrections. In 
the first year of his literary work he wrote 
more than 370,000 words. Now he has stopped 
writing so fast in order to turn out the best 
work possible. - 

Agnes Louise Provost, whose story, “ Jacky,” 
appeared in Lippincott’s Magazine for July, 
has been writing for about five years. She 
began by writing an occasional isolated story 
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for the pure pleasure of working tit out, gradu- 
ally increasing the number as the writing fever 
became virulent. She writes each story three 
times, once by hand, and twice on the type- 
writer, before submitting it toan editor. While 
not confining herself to any particular style of 
story, she has made somewhat of a study of 
the legislative conditions in her own state, and 
has published several political stories, one of 
which, “ Senate Bill No. 22,” appeared in Mun- 
sey’s Magazine for May. She has also written 
for the New England Magazine, the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal, the Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, the Vouth's Companion, St. Nicholas, the 
Overland Monthly, the Smart Set, and the 
New Metropolitan, in the July number of 
which her story, “An Elopement Up-to-Date.” 
was printed. 


M. G. Sampson is a new writer, but from 
the attention which her story, “Judy,” in 
the July number of M/cClure’s Magazine, has 
attracted, it is evident that she has found a 
path that suits her. She is a native of New 
York, but a niece of James Hamilton, Esq., 
deputy-lieutenant of the County Cavan, Ire- 
land, and years spent there at Castle Hamilton 
have given her an Irish style, and imbued her 
with Irish tints and ideas. In writing her 
stories, Miss Sampson says she lets her people 
alone and waits for them to speak for them- 
selves, so enjoying the effect of their sensa- 
tions that she forgets it is herself who invents 
them. 


Elliot Walker, who had a story entitled 
“Jackson’s Thirst,” in the Mew England 
Magazine for July, and a sketch, “ The Watch 
Cat,” in the July Criterion, commenced to 
write prose about two anda half years ago, and 
has been very successful, having had stories 
in the New York Independent, the Christian 
Endeavor World, the Argosy, Munsey’s Maga- 
gine, the Era, the Black Cat, the Book World, 
the Ladies’ Home Fournal, Good Housekeep- 
ing, the Housewife, Farm and Fireside, the 
Bohemian, and other publications. McClure’s 
Syndicate and some of the newspapers also 
have accepted work from him. He is most in- 
terested in the American home, and he prefers 
to write country stories about “folks” as he sees 


them, but he also writes humorous sketches, 
love stories, and sometimes serious matter. In 
1900 he published a little volume of rhymes, 
entitled “ Cat Tales in Verse,” which met with 
a successful sale, and as he himself says, 
“pleased the cat lovers and did no harm,” 
Mr. Walker began literary work after a busi- 
ness experience of twenty-five years, divided 
between stock brokerage and silk manufactur- 
ing, and has hardly yet got over his surprise at 
finding he could write. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Why Not Speak English ?— Is cherub an 
English word? If so, its plural is cherubs, 
and not the Hebrew cherubim. Is lexicon an 
English word, and criterion also? If so, their 
plurals are lexicons and criterions, not the Greek 
lexica and criteria. Is appendix an English 
word, and index, and vortex? If so, the plurals 
are appendixes and indexes and vortexes, and 
not the Greek appendices, indices, and vor- 
tices. Is memorandum an English word, and 
curriculum, gymnasium, medium, and sanatc- 
rium? If so, their plurals are memorandums, 
and curriculums, gymnasiums, mediums, and 
sanatoriums, and not the Latin memoranda, 
curricula, gymnasia, media and sanatoria. Is 
formula an English word, and nebula also? If 
so, the plural is formulas and nebulas, and not 
the Latin formule and nebule. Is beau an 
English word, and bureau? If so, the plural 
is beaus and bureaus, and not the French 
beaux and bureaux. Is libretto an English 
If so, its plural is librettos, and not 
the Italian libretti. Why not speak English? 
Crisis is thoroughly acclimated in the Eng- 
lish language, and so is thesis; and yet there 
are those who prefer crises and theses to the 
normal and regular crisises and thesises. Per- 
haps they are seeking to avoid the unpleasant 
hissing of the English plural; but none the 
less they are falling into pedantry. — Brander 
Matthews, in Harper's Magazine. 


word? 


Country Training for Journalists. — How 
to get a position on the staff of the 7rzbune, 
or the Sun, the Zimes, or some other good 
paper? Certainly, there is no rule at all about 
that. For my own part, I am a great believer 
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in country training. I think newspaper work 
in a smaller town or city affords the best op- 
portunity for the beginner to learn all parts of 
his trade. He will get on much faster after- 
ward in the city for having learned all that a 
country newspaper office can teach him. On 
the other hand, I am also a great believer in 
the country as a place for the able and self- 
respecting city newspaper man who bas grown 
weary of the burdens and exactions of work in 
a metropolitan newspaper office, and who 
yearns for a little more chance to develop his 
own personality. I have known various cases 
where such men, still young, took what they 
had saved out of their salaries, bought news- 
papers in smaller cities or country towns, soon 
became leading men in their communities, 
learned to keep early hours, and “lived happy 
ever after.” — Dr. Albert Shaw, in the June 
Cosmopolitan. 





> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


( The publishers of THe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. } 


Tue Later YEARS OF Stk WALTER Scott. 
letters to Mrs. Hughes.—II.) Illustrated. 
Hutchinson. Century(38 c.) for August. 

A Day at Conan Doyte’s Home. Illustrated. Day Allen 
Willey. National Magazine ( 13 c.) for August. 
Some RemINiscences oF “ JosH BILLInGs.”’ 

New Metropolitan (18 c. ) for August. 

Tue GoveRNMENT’S Newsparer (The London Gazette ). 
Illustrated. Arthur Hill. Strand (13 c.) for August. 

SHAKSPERE IN MODERN SettinGs. Illustrated. Frank C. 
Drake. Cosmopolitan (13 c. ) for August. 

Jacop A. Rus. Reporter, Reformer, American Citizen. 
With portrait. Lincoln Steffens. McClure’s Magazine (13 c-) 
for August. a 


(Unpublished 
Horace G. 


Joel Benton. 


Emerson: Port OR PHILOSOPHER. 
Mind (23 c.) for August. 

A Literary LUNCHEON. 
keeping (13 c.) for August. 

Some More Letters or Mrs. CARLYte. Augustine Bir- 
rell. Reprinted from the Nineteenth Century and After in 
the Eclectic (28 c.) for August. 

Tue Newspaper. ‘ J.G.L.” Reprinted from Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine in the Eclectic (28 c.) for August. 

Tue “ Former” AND Tue “‘ Latter.”’ A Protest. “G. 


G.G.” Reprinted from the Sfeaker in the Eclectic (28 c.) 
for August. 


Lillienne A. Hornor. 


Carolyn Wells. Good House- 


Tue CompLacency or THE WorpsworTuiaAns. “H. F.C.” 
Reprinted from the Speaker in the Eclectic (28c.) for August. 

Tue Demecracy or James Russert Lower. D. W. 
Working. Pilgrim (13 ¢c.) for August. 

SoctaL AND LitTgeRARY RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND France. Mrs. Edward Stuart-Wortley. Mational Re- 
view (75 c.) for July. 

Birp PHOTOGRAPHS FOR Brrp-Books. 
R. W. Shufeldt. 
(13 c.) for July. 

Witi1am Morris AND His Decorative Art. Lewis F. 
Day. Reprinted from the Contemporary Review in the Liv- 
ing Age (18 c.) for July 11. 

Tue Ernics or Paropy. Reprinted from the Academy in 
the Living Age (18 c.) for July 11. 

A CHALLENGE TO THE CRITICS, 


Illustrated. Dr. 
Professional and Amateur Photographer 


“An Ungrateful Author.” 
Reprinted from the National Review in the Living Age (18 c.) 
for July 18. 

_ THe Novets or Peacock. Herbert Panl. Reprinted from 
the Nineteenth Century and After in the Living Age (18 c. ) 
for July 18. 

A Cuetsea Menace. (Mrs. Carlyle’s servants.) Emily 
Cook. Reprinted from the National Review in the Living 
Age (18c.) for July 25. 

Max O’Re tt: A SATiRIstT AS SEEN BY A CARICATURIST. 
Illustrated. Harry Furniss. 
for July 11. 

THe LirerRary CHAPERON. 

vening Post (8 c.) for July 2s. 

Tue Favorire AuTHOR oF Otp New ENGLAnp. 
Watts.) Collins G. Burnham. 
for July 16. 

A Curistian Writer. (Charlotte M. Yonge. ) 
Companton (8 c.) for July 23. 

MAKING A Datty NEWSPAPER IN INDIA. 
Craig Dare. 


Saturday Evening Post(8c.) 


Lucy Monroe. Saturday 


( Isaac 
Youth’s Companion (8 c.) 


Youth's 


Illustrated. H. 
Newspaperdom (13 c.) for July 23. 

NewsrparperR Men in Literature. Reed Carradine. Re- 
printed from the Tammany Times in the Journalist ( 13 c. ) 
for July 25. 





NEWS AND NOTES, 


Samuel L. Clemens and his wife and two 
daughters are going to Italy in September, and 
will buy a villa in Florence, where they will 
settle down for an indefinite stay. The 


change is made on account of Mrs. Clemens’s 
health. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich has left Ponkapog for 
Saranac in the Adirondacks. 
ing book, “ Ponkapog Papers,”-is to contain, 
among other essays, a biographical and critical 


study of ‘‘ Robert Herrick, the Man and the 
Poet.” 


His forthcom- 


Robert J. Burdette has become the pastor of 
a Baptist church in Los Angeles. 


Norman Duncan is about to sail for the 
Labrador coast to complete the collection of 


material for a novel dealing with life in that 
locality. 
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Owing to the weakness of Booth Tarking- 
ton, resulting from his attack of typhoid fever, 
the trip that he and his wife had planned to 
take abroad has been postponed until autumn. 
They will spend the summer at some quiet 
resort. 

Josephine Dodge Daskam was married July 
25, at Stamford, Conn., to Selden 
a New York lawyer. 


Bacon, 


The Ford Publishing Company, of Spring- 
field, Ohio, is to start a new woman’s magazine, 
to be known as Madame. 

The Gateway is anew magazine to be started 
in Detroit. 

The Soczal Review is anew weekly published 
at Galveston, Texas. 

The Household Ledger (New York) has ab- 
sorbed two more publications—the Pano 
Music Magazine, established by J. W. Pepper 
in Philadelphia in 1900, and Literature, Art, 
and Music, first published in 1902. 

F. T. Neely, the New York publisher, who 
failed in October, 1899, has been petitioned 
into bankruptcy. The petition states that he 
has been doing business as Frank Neely, the 
Neely Company, the Home Bank 
Company, and the Anglo-American Press. 


Savings 


Short Stories (New York) offers four prizes 
of $100, $50, $25, and 


$25 for the four best 
original stories submitted before December 1. 
Regular rates will be paid in addition to the 
prizes awarded, and the editor will also make 
special offers for such contributions as seem 
available for Short Stories, but do not secure 
prizes. Manuscripts should not contain more 
than 5,000 words. 


Good Housekeeping (Springfield, Mass. ) of- 
fers $100 in prizes for the best photographs of 
“The American Mother” submitted before 
October 1. The magazine also offers three 
additional prizes, as follows: Fifteen dollars 
for the best photograph of a rustic arbor or 
picturesque garden nook; $15 for the best 
photograph of the exterior of a summer cot- 
tage; and $20 for the best set of photographs 
showing the interior of a summer cottage. 
Photographs for this contest should be sub- 
witted before November 1. 


The Professional and Amateur Photogra- 
pher ( Buffalo ) is offering prizes in photographic 
equipments to professional and amateur photog 
raphers for descriptions of practical methods 
of working. 

Collier’s Weekly (New York) wants photo 
graphs for its department, “ The Focus of the 
Time.” Such as are available will be paid fo 
and an additional prize of $10 will be awarded 
tor the best photograph published during the 

The magazine also offers a prize ot! 
cash to the reader who, during 1903. 
makes the most helpful suggestion. 

Leslie's Weekly (New York) offers prizes 
of $10 each for the most attractive Thanks- 


month. 


$1,090 


giving Day photograph and the photograp! 
best representing the spirit of Christmastide 
It also offers a weekly prize of five dollars for 
the best amateur photograph submitted. The 
news feature is important. 

The Youth's Companion offers a prize ot 
$1oo for the best set of pictures, not less thar 
five in number, in which the human figure is 
the chief point of interest. For the six next 
best sets, prizes of $50 and $25 each will be 
given in the men’s class and women’s class, re- 
spectively, and prizes of $35 and $15 will be 
given in the young people’s class. 


Three ad 
ditional prizes of $25 


$25 each are offered for 
the best photographs of working interiors, 
out-of-door sports, and studies of plant life. 
The competition will close October 31. 

The Century for August has a paper ot 
random observations on life and literature by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

John Paul Bocock died at Wayne, Penn., 
June 17, aged forty-seven. 

Edward L. Wilson, editor and publisher ot 
Wilson's Photographic Magazine, died at 
Vineland, N. J., June 23, aged sixty-five. 

William Ernest Henley died at Woking, 
near London, England, July 12, aged fifty-four. 

James NecNeill Whistler died in London, 
July 17, aged sixty-nine. ; 

George Frederick W. Holls died at Yonkers, 
July 23, aged forty-seven. 

B. L. Farjeon died at Hampstead, England, 
July 23, aged seventy years. 





